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ptarmigan, which is of the same race of birds as the grouse, but feeds high up
towards the summits of the Scotch mountains. Then, some cheese, and a bottle
of Chambertin. It was a very pleasant dinner, and my companions were both
very agreeable men; both taking a shrewd, satirical, yet not ill-natured view of
life and people; and as for Mr. Douglas Jerrold he often reminded me of Ellery
Channing, in the richer veins of the latter, both by his face and expression,
and by a tincture of something at once wise and humorously absurd in what he
said. But I think he has a kinder, more genial, wholesomer nature than Ellery;
and under a very thin crust of [134] outward acerbity, I grew sensible of a very
warm heart, and even of much simplicity of character in this man, born in
London, and accustomed always to London life.

I wish I had any faculty whatever of remembering what people say; but,
though I appreciate anything good, at the moment, it never stays in my memory ;
nor do I think, in fact, that anything definite, rounded, pointed, separable, and
transferrable [sic] from the general lump of conversation, was said by anybody.
I recollect that they laughed at Mr. S. C. Hall, and at his shedding a tear into a
Scottish river, on occasion of some literary festival. The great Tupper too
(when I told them that the Queen gave the Proverbial Philosophy to each of her
children, as they arrived at a proper age) came in for a smile; Douglas Jerrold
intimating that he thought Solomon might have answered as good a purpose.
They spoke approvingly of Bulwer, as valuing his literary position, and holding
himself one of the brotherhood of authors, and not so approvingly of Charles
Dickens, who, born a plebeian, aspires to aristocratic society. But I said that it
was easy to condescend, and that Bulwer knew he could not put off his rank, and
that he would have all the advantages of it in spite of his authorship. We talked
about the position of men of letters in England; and they said that [135] the
aristocracy hated, and despised, and feared them; and I asked why it was that
literary men, having really so much power in their hands, were content to live
unrecognized in the state. Douglas Jerrold talked of Thackeray and his success
in America, and said that he himself purposed going, and had been invited
thither to lecture. I asked Douglas Jerrold whether it was pleasant to a writer
of plays to see them performed; and he said it was intolerable, the presentation
of the author's idea being so imperfect; and Doctor Mackay observed that it
was excruciating to hear one of his own songs sung. Jerrold spoke of the Duke
of Devonshire with great warmth, as a true, honest, simple, most kind hearted
man, from whom he himself had received great courtesies and kindnesses, (not,
as I understood, in the way of patronage, or essential favors;) and I (Heaven
forgive me!) queried within myself, whether this English reforming author
would have been quite so sensible of the Duke's excellence, if he had not been a
Duke. But, indeed, a nobleman, who is at the same time a true and whole-
hearted man, feeling his brotherhood with men, does really deserve some credit
for it. In the course of the evening, Jerrold spoke with high appreciation of
Emerson; and of Longfellow, whose Hiawatha he considered a wonderful